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A STRATEGIC APPRAISAL 


I . Introduction . 

The U. S. effort in Southeast Asia today is great, and growing 
steadily greater. It represents vast logistic power and substantial 
military strength, promising soon to approach that which we commit- 
ted in Korea. Our casualties, not yet great by Korean War standards, 
are growing nevertheless, and the gross burden on the United States 
becomes more onerous with each passing day. 

Historically, the United States has not recoiled from sacrifice 
In war, particularly as the object could be seen and the strategy 
understood. Indeed, the only adverse public reactions to war in this 
century have occurred in the latter days of Korea, and again today, in 
each of which cases citizens found it hard to appreciate the military 
strategy, to visualize the route from where we are to where we want 
to go. 

In the instant case the lack of understanding of what cur mili- 
tary strategy is derives from the fact that it has never really been 
articulated. However, if It were to be described, it would have to 
be In about these terms: 

"Attrit the enemy to a degree which makes him 
incapable of prosecuting the war, or unwilling 
to pay the cost of so doing". 

If this is indeed the basis for our strategy, it has to be regard- 
ed as inadequate, even though it has generated limited progress in 
recent months. The paragraphs to follow seek to develop a more dy- 
namic alternative, on the assumption that achievement of our objec- 
tives by political means — obviously to be preferred — is not success- 
ful, and that military action alone is required. 

II. The Theater. 


Geography and Mete o rolog y . 

The general military geography of the Southeast Asia peninsula 
(Laos, Mcnh and South Vietnam, Cambodia) has come to be reasonably 
well understood . However a few essentials, which affect our strategy 
directly, may merit being underscored again. — 
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Not over twenty per cent of the whole area is cultivated. 

The remainder is forest; much of which is very dense. 

Of the cultivation, fully eighty per cent is in rice. 

The Mountains are high and rugged, extending in an almost un- 
, broken chain from Yunnan, in China, to Nha Trang in South Vietnam. 
Altitudes reach 9000 feet and, within 35 miles of Nha Trang, are 7000 
feet high. Military cross-country trafficability is poor, and the lim- 
ited road system is subject to ready interdiction. 

The weather is always bad in Vietnam, at some point in the coun- 
, try ; It is best, all around, in the early spring. The worst time for 
j military operations in the Mekong Delta is in mid-summer, when there 
are about 12 inches of rain per month. It is worst in the central high- 
l lands in late summer, with 15-13 inches of rain per month. It is worst 
in the Northern littoral in the autumn and early winter, with 20-30 
j inches per month. The most rain is found, not in the Mekong Delta as 
might be expected, but in the Hue-Danang region. 

Population . 


There are more people in North Vietnam than in South Vietnam 
(18 million versus 15 million). In North Vietnam almost 90 per cent of 
the people are squeezed into Tonkin (the Red River basin) where the 
rural population goes as high as 3000 per square mile. Hanoi has some 
7o0, 000 people; Haiphong 370,000. 

j In South Vietnam the population is concentrated in Saigon and 

* the Mekong Delta (8 million) and along the coastal littoral from Hue 
to. somewhere South of Nha Trang (4 million). 


This is not the place for a comprehensive political analysis, but 
there is one political fact affecting directly the military strategy which 
is often forgotten. It is this;— the people of South Vietnam really have 
no politics. A great generalization, this is nevertheless a fair one if 
one regards politics as extending to the national— or even provincial- 
level. Except for the Montagnards, whose interests are tribal, the 
people are interested in their family, their hamlet or their village, and 
that is all. While they may participate in electing their village elders, 
they have little loyalty to, and less comprehension of, anything be- 
yond this narrow horizon. 
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It has been said that "The National Liberation Front speaks for 
sixty per cent of the people in South Vietnam. " This may be so, but 
whatever speaking the Front does is certainly without the acquies- 
cence, the understanding— or even the knowledge — of great majority 
of the people involved. 


And much the same is true for the relationship of the people and 
the Vietnamese government. It is doubtful if one villager in a thou- 
sand has ever heard of Premier Ky, or who even knows who his own 
Province Chief is. Ngo Dinh Diem understood this, and made a. mighty 
effort to extend to the villager an identification with a central govern- 
ment. He was indefatigable in visiting the countryside and talking 
with the people. Hundreds of thousands of lithographs of his picture 
were distributed in the hinterland, and were identified, at every turn, 
with government assistance to the people. Even so, and in eight years. 
Diem was able to make only a small dent in the amazing Vietnamese 
provincialism; — and that dent has largely disappeared now, simply by 
default. 

This fact is important to development of a military strategy, be- 
cause it is these same simple, provincial people who are the battle- 
field on which the war must be fought. Their provincialism is exploited 
by the VC at every turn. Not enough— not nearly enough — is being 
done to give the people a feel for or identity with a strong central gov- 
ernment . 


The canard that 90 per cent of all Vietnamese are Buddhists has 
largely been disproved, and it is now pretty well accepted that not 
over 20 per cent of the country is truly Buddhist. The bulk of the 
people reflect 1000 years of Chinese rule, in their leaning toward 
Confucianism and Taoism, while there is a healthy salting of Cao Dai, 
Hoa Hao and Moslems in the country, plus 10-15 per cent Christians/ 
However, there occasionally recurs the apprehension that Vietnam may 
be "headed for another religious crisis" by virtue of Buddhist unrest. 
This, of course, could affect the military situation. 

The fact is, the hard-core Buddhist hierarchy is overwhelmingly 
involved in politics. They are well organized and, at any time, can 
create unrest $>f they choose. A good example was the recent flurry 
generated by the alleged damaging of a religious figure in a pagoda 
near Danang. The local bonzes wanted restitution, apology and assur- 
ance of non-recurrence. However, it turned out that they were not 
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empowered to accept these gestures when proffered, until approval 
was received from Saigon. Thich Tri Quang, with too much commu- 
nist association in his background for our good, can be expected to 
cause trouble when it suits his purpose. 

These facts are important in the contemplation of strategy, 
mainly as they underscore the need, as a matter of first business, for 
us to earn the trust and loyalty of the people;— people who can be and 
often are misguided, to the disadvantage of our effort, as was the case 
in the politically inspired Buddhist problems of 1963. 

Economics . 

Outside the cities, fully 70 per cent of the people are involved 
in rice culture— either for subsistence or for livelihood. Rice is not 
everything, but in the eyes of the people, whose subsistence staple 
it is, rice plenty is synonymous with prosperity. 

And rice means rice fields — land; and land, being very near the 
heart of the people's part in the Vietnam War, is thus critical to our 
strategy. 

In the pre-1954 years the absentee landlords wrung maximum 
tribute from the peasants; all the rent that the traffic would bear, usu- 
rious interest rates, and nothing at all in return. The farmer was 
squeezed between the needs of his own bare subsistence and the cu- 
pidity of the faceless landlord who spent his time in Saigon or on the 
Riviera . j 

The thousands of farmers who were living in virtual peonage were 
fertile ground for the communists to plough. They urged the peasants 
not to pay the rent at all, and promised them that under communist rule 
the land would be forever theirs. Sometimes, in areas dominated by 
the Viet Cong (or Vietminh), they actually distributed some of the lease- 
holds, and provided spurious deeds to give the transfer a semblance of 
formality. Fortunately for us, the communist forces needed rice to sup- 
port their military effort, and it has to come from this same land. Con- 
sequently, they soon were found exacting rice tribute from the same 
peasants, in a degree which made them not much more popular than the 
landlords. 


When Ngo Dinh Diem was premier under Emperor Bao Dai, and 
perceiving the depth to which the land problem affected the country's 
stability, he sought to promote some limited land reform, without 
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success. However, when he became President he procured the passage 
of laws which put a limit on rents as well as on the amount of land that 
a landlord could own (some 113 hectares). Following passage of this 
law Diem initiated a program of buying surplus land from the landlords 
and distributing it, in small fee-simple parcels, to peasants. He also 
intended to redistribute expropriated French land, but that program was 
scarcely started when he was deposed. All in all, Diem had a fine idea, 
but it never got past the pilot stage, and succeeding governments have 
done little or nothing to cany it forward. The whole program is now 
largely ineffective. 


So the problem of land reform remains. The communists are still 
urging the peasants not to pay their rent and taxes — secretly looking 
ahead to the day when all the peasants will be communized and all the 
land will be collectivized. The peasants are thus still squeezed between 
the needs of the government for taxes, the desires of the landlords for 
rent, and the extortionate pressures of the communists for rice and trib- 


AH of thi s is central to our military campaign, because the war 
xs not going to be won unless and until the peasants believe that the 
GVN not the communists — is going to give them meaningful land re- 
form. And this will require far more action than we have yet seen — 
action in the form of distribution of fee simple land, and in the form 
of some measure of relief for past unpaid taxes. 

Without this we will not have the support of the countryside- 
which is to say we will not have the popular intelligence that is ab- 
solutely essential to winning the guerrilla battle. But if we can gain 
the rural support, we will gain with it not only the intelligence we 
require but will increasingly deny to the enemy the rice he needs to 

Sup B l J°f hls mowing manpower investment as he pursues his strategy 
in RVN. 


HI. The Enemy Strategy . 

No strategy is likely to be much of a success unless it takes de- 
parture from a decent knowledge of who the enemy is, what his object 
is, and how it is estimated that he is going about achieving his purposes. 

In this area we enjoy great advantages, since the communists 
have announced exactly what they propose to do, and exactly how they 

in wir • ThGre iS n ° m y ster V or d °ubt, as is often the case 

< . Hitler, for instance, was sure we were going to land on the 
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continent, but he had no clue as to whether it would be in Brittany, 
Normandy or elsewhere. However, in Vietnam we knew the enemy 
strategy and tactics exactly; we know where he is planning to go and 
how he proposes to get there. He has told us. 

In his own terms, this is the way the enemy intends to bring the 
people and resources of South Vietnam under his control. 



- First, he acknowledged that the people are the target and, by 
use of trained political cadre, he seeks to subvert the villagers; prop- 
agandizing them in terms of promised land reform, no taxes, prosperity 
and a peaceful life. 



This has been going on for over a decade. Now it has came to 
include propaganda relating to U. S. imperialism, aimed at equating 
U. S. forces with the French, whom the peasants resented deeply, as 
being all take and no give. 

- Second, and in coordination v/ith the subversive effort, he is 
waging a guerrilla war on the people, seeking to subdue them by ter- 
rorism and murder, while extorting their resources and sapping their 
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substance by taxation and by kidnapping their youth for recruitment. 


- Third, he is seeking to erode the strength of the GVN regular 
and paramilitary forces, by ambush, localized attack and entrapment, 
His objective here is the GVN manpower base, which is fragile. By 



attacking it he hopes to draw as many as possible of the limited GVN 
forces away from the more productive task of protecting the people. 

Finally, and latterly, he is seeking to attrit U. S. forces, through 
the process of violent, close-quarters combat which tends to diminish 
the effectiveness of our supporting arms. He hopes thus to inflict losses 
which will erode our national will and cause us to cease our support of 
the GVN. Giap never hoped to defeat the French on the battlefield, but 



he was sure that if the cost in casualties and francs was high enough, 
the French would defeat themselves in Paris. He was right. It is 
likely that he feels the same about the U. S. A. 

There are several significant aspects of this four-part communist 
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strategy. First, it will be noted that the overall formula focuses on 
people. At this juncture, and for the past 15 years, the communists 
have been struggling for minds, not territory. They are not interested 
in spilling their blood, for hills or towns, nor are they interested in 
holding any ground except their jungle war zones — and they have been 
willing to relinquish some of these, on occasion, if the price for pre- 
serving them proved too high. Clearly, they feel that if they can 
possess the people, the territory will qome along in good time. 

Second, it will be noted that only two of the four concurrent ele- 
ments of the enemy strategy involve direct contact with the prime 
target — the people. These are the subversive 'effort and the guerrilla 
war. The other two are peripheral to the central strategy; one aimed 
at degrading the capability of the GVN regular and paramilitary forces 
to interfere with the two prime actions; and the other aimed at degrad- 
ing the will of the U. S. A. to help the GVN. 

A key point here is this; the conflict between the PAVN/hardcore 
VC on the one hand, and the U. S. on the other, could move to another 
planet today, and we would still not have won the war. On the other 
hand, if the subversion and guerrilla efforts were to disappear, the war 
would soon collapse, as the VC would be denied food, sanctuary, and 
intelligence. 

The deductions generated by all of this are simply that: 

- At all costs we must neutralize the subversion and comb the 
guerrillas out of the people's lives. And then we must protect the 
people, surely and continuously, in order that they may establish a 
strong society. This is the first and greatest task, and justifies the 
commitment of whatever means are needed. 

. - Concurrently, but only in those specific cases where intel- 

ligence shows the advantage to lie clearly with us, we should seize 
the initiative and attack their war zones on the ground. In any case, 
we should interdict the war zones continually from the air, at a level 
of violence which precludes their effective use for training and 
logistics. 


- Conversely, we must not engage in an attritional contest 
v/ith the hard-core just for the sake of attrition; nor should we react 
to Viet Cong initiatives or seek them out just to do battle. The attri- 
tional ratio under these circumstances is net going to favor us, and 
this form of competition has little to do with who ultimately wins any- 
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IV. The Reality of Attrition . 

At the outset it was observed that our current strategy pivots on 
attrition. Attrition, in turn, relates both to people and to material 
things; therefore it will be worthwhile to recall again the essential 
truth that, in terms of people, the enemy's resources greatly exceed 
our own, while in material resources the exact reverse is true. 

The combined Red Chinese/North Vietnamese military manpower 
pool is in excess of 100 million men. Ours and the South Vietnamese 
is not greater than 20 million. Admittedly, this ignores the peripheral 
manpower resources of Australia/New Zealand and South Korea on the 
one hand, and of North Korea on the other; however these will not 
greatly alter the balance. 

Thus, in the roughest of mechanical calculations, and contem- 
plating total mobilization, we had better kill substantially more than 
five for one, or our attritional effort will lose ground, insofar as per- 
sonnel resources are concerned. 

But we are not doing anywhere near that well. Taking the period 
since the U. S. offensive effort has gained momentum, and under the 
most favorable terms, where we compare our own known dead and 
missing with our and GVN claims of enemy killed, we see that: 

In September, the kill ratio was 2.6 to 1 in our favor. \ 

In October, it was 2.8 to 1. 

In November, it was 2.6 to 1. 

In December, it was 1.5 to 1. 

And it could very well be less favorable than these figures por- 
tray, since our estimates of enemy killed could be optimistic, and our 
assumption that every dead body is, in fact, a VC mav be too sanguine 


But even if our figures are conservative; even if we were killing 
five or even ten—for one, it would still require a great sacrifice in 
our own blood before the attritional effect came to be felt sufficiently 
by the enemy to bring him to conclude that he was over his head. 


One criticism of the above line of reasoning is that it lumps the 
umnjose <uu. North Vietnamese together, even as it lumps the GVN and 
u.v- u. b. when we are not yet, in fact, confronted with Chinese 
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volunteers. However, it would be imprudent not to credit the Chinese 
with the will to do what they were willing to do in Korea; to percolate 
their manpower into the battle, as needed, In order to make the attri- ; \ i 
tional battle unprofitable to us. In any case, it would be a grave blow, 1 
were we to pursue the attritional program on the optimistic assumption 
that we and the'GVN were matching manpower with the DRV alone, only 
to see an infusion of Chinese volunteers change the whole name of the 
game, after we had sacrificed many of our own lives. 


A final point which must be mentioned respecting the Chinese 
factor is the possibility of our reacting with nuclear weapons, should 
Chinese soldiers appear on the Vietnam scene. Certainly, this would 
alter the whole equation. However, there are several pertinent ques- 
tions in this regard. — How many Chinese would we have to see in RVN 
before we took the great decision? How much would we have suffered, 
in the interim? And what would we bomb in China in retaliation, be- 
sides the nuclear resources? 


But even if the Chinese were not to put their manpower into the 
struggle, we had still best not undertake an attritional battle with the 
PAVN/VC, unless we are willing to mobilize completely, and to pay 
a substantial price in lives. Between the two— DRV and VC, there is 
probably a military manpower pool of 2 1/2 million men. At the rate 
we are attriting them today, it v/ill cost something like 175, 000 
U. S./GVN lives to reduce the enemy pool by only a modest 20 per 
cent. At the present ratio, this means that,- of the 175, 000 killed, 
about 10,000 would be. U. S.; or, say, 60,000 U. S. casualties just 
to see the DRV/VC manpower resource degraded by 20 per cent, with- 
out any assurance that this would spell victory. 

Turning to the material side of the attrition topic, the situation 
is potentially just the reverse, although not practically so at this time. 

The combined Chinese/DRV gross national product is about $50 
billion. Ours, combined with the South Vietnamese, is not less than 
$650 billion. We make as 'much steel in a month as they do in a year. 
Our food production reflects a net annual surplus of 20 per cent, 
whereas they are hungry, undernourished countries, with food deficits. 
Beyond all this, our resources are far more flexible, far more adaptable 
to powerful application to the war effort. 


For the communists to bring their material power to bear in South 
Vietnam demands a tremendous — and grossly inefficient — transportation 
effort. Furthermore, we know that, due to the accidents of geography, 
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the enemy logistic system hak vulnerable pressure points and is sus- 
ceptible of interruption at the source. For instance, if no tanker ever 
entered Haiphong, Hong Gay or Vinh, and if no tank car ever ran on 
the rail lines between Hanoi and Red China, the DRV military effort 
would suffer a first magnitude blow. Crude though they are, VC and 
DRV operations heed POL to keep the battle moving, and, while there 
are other ways of importing fuel, the enemy would be hard put to make 
a go of it without the tankers or the tank cars. And this circumstance 
will intensify, as the DRV investment in SVN grows. 

The same facts apply to other munitions. Fully three quarters 
of all munitions imports come into North Vietnam by sea. 

It is plain, however, tls<at we are not now applying attrition-at- 
source, where it is most productive, but are seeking instead to inter- 
cept and destroy the enemy's material as it flows through the multiple 
channels of distribution, mainly through the Laos corridor. This, of 
course, is infinitely more difficult. While we have had some success 
to date in the armed reconnaissance role, it is plain that we have fallen 
far short of halting— or even gravely impeding— the flow. Nor has our 
effort given any evidence, as yet, of degrading the DRV determination. 
All in all, our current material attrition program can be likened to 
fighting an alligator by chewing on his tail, well knowing that a shot 
between the eyes will be more effective, and far safer for you in the 
end. 


It has been said that attacks at the source (the main ports), 
attacks upon the major DRV stockpiles and attacks upon their heavy 
industry may be couhterproductive, causing guerrilla retaliation on 
similar type installations in RVN. 

The fact is, we should be acting now to prevent or defeat guer- 
rilla attacks on the RVN power sources, POL storage and ports. If, as 
has been alleged, the communists have eschewed opportunities to * 
damage major installations in the RVN, it is only because they judge 
that, by aoing so, they stand to suffer more than we do. They are not 
likely to exercise forbearance as a sort of gentlemen's agreement. 

When and if they feel it advantageous to do so, they will try to destroy 
the power plants, mine the Saigon river or blow up the ESSO tanks. 
Meanwhile, it would seem that we are surrendering initiative to them 
m an area where v/e are overwhelmingly superior. 

In sum, and with respect only to the matter of attrition, there is 
good basis for concluding that a strategy built around manpower attrition 
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promises us nothing but disappointment, whereas one which, among 
other things, emphasizes material attrition at the pressure points prom- 
ises tangible benefit. This is not to suggest that the current and 
prospective commitments of U. S. forces are not necessary. They are; 
simply because the GVN itself has neither the men nor the skill to do 
alone the many things that need to be done. : 


In the end, however, we are brought back to the acknowledge- 
ment that attrition alone cannot win the war, either by destroying the 
war machine or by applying graduated pressure to break the enemy's 
will. In both functions attrition has a melancholy history, and has 
disappointed its proponents. The Vietnam conflict ultimately has to • 
be decided among the people in the villages of South Vietnam. 


V. Winning the People . 

In each of the preceding sections — one way or another — there 
has emerged the fact that the Vietnamese people are the prize. Much 
has been said about what should be done for them in terms of agrarian 
reform in order to win their allegiance and loyalty to an unbroken gov- 
ernmental chain stretching from the hamlet to Saigon. 

But land reform is not the whole story. As we compete with the 
communists for the popular loyalty there are other important battle- 
grounds; — health, education, agricultural improvements, transporta- 
tion and communications. 

In every one of these areas the GVN, with our help, can be in- 
finitely superior to the communists, whose means for promoting popular 
betterment are limited. 

However, it has to be acknowledged that the GVN/U. S. program 
of bringing visible improvement to the lot of the peasant has gone for- 
ward far too slowly. The reasons are two-fold. 


First, organization. — The organization for pacification has been 
loose, diffuse and inadequately supported at the top. — This goes for 
both the GVN and U. S. sides. There has been disagreement as to just 
what role the U. S. should play and, within this, another disagreement 
as to what role the U. S. military should play. 

There has been too little recognition of the fact that Americans 
are far more efficient at civic action than the Vietnamese officialdom. 
They are more aggressive, more resourceful, more compassionate and 
less venal and, of the Americans, the military is best suited, by 
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organization, to do this jo$. All they need are Vietnamese with them, 
to help distinguish friend fhom foe. 

Only the most modes! beginning has been made in this area so 
far. In the absence of fuller adequate authoritative direction from above, 
U. S. and RVN civil and military forces in I Corps have gotten together 
in a "Joint Coordinating Council" to sort out responsibilities and to 
move aggressively toward bringing the promised better life to the people, 
This sui generis effort is bearing fruit, pacification in I Corps is a 
unified effort, and should become a national model. 

Second is the matter of military priority. There has been too • 
much generalized talk that "the first priority is destruction of the VC/ 
PAVN main force" on the theory that, once this is done, rural tranquil- 
lity will automatically emerge. This is idle. It has hurt us gravely 
already. RVN military and paramilitary resources, which are very lim- 
ited, are constantly being expended maneuvering about the country, 
reacting to the initiatives of VC main force units, while the people-- 
literally millions of them— are left essentially naked, to be violated 
and subverted by the guerrillas. 

This is not to say that we should not take the offensive to hurt 
or destroy main force elements, when circumstances are abundantly 
in our favor, or that we will not find it necessary to engage them to 
prevent damamg to population centers or invasion of rice-rich areas. 

However, it is intended here to say, v/ithout qualification, that 
if the enemy cannot get to the people , he cannot win , and it is there- 
fore the people whom we must protect as a matter of first business. 

We are not now doing it. Vietnamese manpower programs, Vietnamese 
and U. S. military tactics, are not now aimed primarily at that part of 
the enemy who is propagandizing, subverting, terrorizing and— in a 
real sense— capturing the people, but are pointed at a target farther 
remote. 

Thus, it is concluded that until we reorient our strategy more 
directly upon the people and their local security, the battle is not go- 
ing to go well for us. 

It will be said that the manpower requirements to bring reason- 
able protection to 14,000 villages promises to be very great. That is 
correct. However, it is put in better perspective by two comments. 

First, the requirements, while certainly large, will be met more and 
more from manpower resources uncovered by progress in the tranquil- 
lization program itself. 
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Second, large as the personnel demands are, they are dwarfed 
by the prospects of trying to fight a battle of manpower attrition against 
seven hundred million Asians — which is where we seem to be headed 


1. The preceding sections, in brief terms, seek to underscore 
the essentials of the war, as it really is. From the points made there- 
in, the following three-cornered strategy emerges: 

X- Shift the thrust of the GVN and U. S. ground effort to the 
task of delivering the people from guerrilla oppression, and to protect- 
ing them adequately and continually thereafter; meanwhile, seeking 
out and attacking main force elements when the odds can be made over- 
whelmingly in our favor. 

1L“ Address our attritional efforts primarily to the source of 
DRV material introduction, fabrication and distribution;— close the 
ports, destroy the rail lines, destroy power, fuel and heavy industry, 
while deemphasizing the armed reconnaissance program as too diffuse 
and marginally productive. 


ill - Put the full weight of our top level effort into bringing 
all applicable resources— U. S. and GVN— into the pacification process. 
Create a single combined organization that acknowledges openly and 
exploits the usefulness of Ui S. military participation in pacification, 
while using whatever leveracfs is available, to move the GVN to under- 
take an immediate agrarian reform program. 

2, The responsive plan of campaign should encompass the fol- 
lowing actions, listed under the three strategic points enumerated 
above: 

X~ (Shift the effort to delivering and protecting the people). 

A. Execute the Phase II and Ila deployments; seek more 
third counury participation; press the GVN for manpower improvements 
which will reduce diffusion of resources, and see more men productively 
employed under arms . 

B. Secure the U. S. base areas, putting maximum pos- 
sible reliance on mechanical security, in order to free manpower for of- 
fensive employment. 
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c. In conjunction with the RVNAF, initiate expanding 
clearing ©Derations from these base areas as well as from the Saigon 
area, aimed at creating steadily growing geographic regions which are 
generally free of Viet Cong influence. Extend these clearing opera- 
tions to the Mekong Delta, to commence denial of the foodstuffs there 
to the Viet Cong'. 

D. Devote whatever resources are necessary, in mili- 
tary and paramilitary force, to the task of protecting the people in the 
areas cleared, along with their crops and institutions, from subver- 
sion and guerrilla action. Under no circumstances remove military and 
paramilitary protection until police protection is adequate. 

E. Combine comint, elint, photo, clandestine, covert 
and other intelligence programs for the specific purpose of locating 
accurately the concentrations of enemy main force units, headquarters, 
supply and training areas. Attack them continuously by air, and at a 
very much higher level than at present. Attack main force elements on 
the ground when the convergence of intelligence establish that the 
benefits promise to be overwhelmingly in our favor, and when to do so 
will not consume forces needed for protection of cleared areas. 

G. Intensify psychological warfare campaigns, utilizing 

heavily the services of defectors and Chieu Hoi ralliers, and aimed di- 
rectly at the morale of the VC. 

II - (Address attritional efforts primarily to the DRV sources 
of material introduction and production). 

- A. Without any further warning destroy 

(1) Major DRV POL storage areas. 


/line the ports. 


(2) The Haiphong, Hon Gay and Vinh port areas. 


(3) The Haiphong River dredges. 

(4) The rail lines to South China. 

B. Follow the foregoing with a comprehensive psycho- 
logical warfare campaign aimed at the North Vietnamese people, de- 
signed to diminish their support of the war, and to persuade the leader- 
ship that the cost will continue to rise. 
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C. Proceed J unless contraindicated, with destruction j 

of DRV power sources, heavjp industry, coal, chemical and tin produc- I 
tion. !! 

i i 

D. Seek, by convergence of all intelligence means, in-] 
eluding intensive ground reconnaissance in Laos, to discover key 
way-points in the VC supply distribution system. Attack them by air 
continually, and in great strength. Attack them with ground sabotage 
forces. 

JII_ (Converge all possible resources in the pacification process] 

A. Organize, uniformly, at the Saigon level, and in 
each Corps tactical zone, joint councils which coalesce the GVN and 
U. S. military and civilian efforts in a single program which aims to 
bring health, literacy, agricultural plenty and political awareness to 
the people. 

B. In execution use U. S. and GVN forces together. 

C. Increase, many fold, the level of medical assist- 
ance, accelerating the current s. S. civilian medical program and 
obliging all U. S. military units to contribute. 

D. Increase the level of popular forces training and 

compensation. Utilize U. S. forces, as necessary to support the 
training program. i 

E. Direct, in specific terms, the conduct of comprehen- 
sive military civic action programs by all U. S. armed forces which 
have iontact with the people. 

■ ] ? | 

! F. Press the GVN to move immediately into a major f 

land reform program to foregive back taxes, distribute excess lands 

and give prompt and tangible assurance that the program will reach 

every peasant. 

VII . Conclusion . 

This brief appraisal makes only two basic points which, in the 
context of achieving victory in Vietnam, are ineludible.-- 


First, no military strategy will promise success unless it gives 
full discount to the non-military' factors of politics, economics and 
sbciologv. . : 
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And second, manpower being the enemy's area of greatest 
strength, we have no license and less reason to join battle with him 
on that ground. 

The changes in thrust proposed herein are designed around the 
conviction that scrupulous attention to these two facts is a design for 
victory, and evasion of their implications is the route to defeat. 
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